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cotton mills had to be imported. Bombay being an important
harbour in the world trade, it was easy to import all these
things from abroad, especially from England. For the supply
of unskilled labour Bombay depended upon the coastal dis-
tricts and the Deccan and gradually enough workers were
attracted to the mills from the Ratnagiri district and other
parts of Bombay Deccan. The humidity of Bombay was also a
climatic advantage for the spinning of cotton thread. Thus,
in every way Bombay was an excellent site for the pioneer
cotton mills of India, which obtained most of their require-
ments (except raw cotton and unskilled labour) from England
and disposed of their finished goods (mostly yarn) in the China
market.
A vast and profitable export trade in yarn that was built
up with China continued to be the main controlling factor in
the development of the mill industry of the Bombay island
until the late nineties. This very factor was also responsible
for two of its special features. First, the spinning side of the
industry developed out of all proportion to its weaving section
and secondly, cotton mills in such large numbers were erected
in so limited an area that by 1890 there were 70 mills in the
island of Bombay. At the end of the nineteenth century
Bombay alone represented more than half the installed capa-
city of the whole of India, and in spite of a few mills here and
there, this island city with its 82 cotton mills could justly be
called the 'Cottonopolis' of India.
The reasons for this early concentration of cotton indus-
try at Bombay are to be sought for in the superiority of
transport relations of this centre over the centres of the inte-
rior. As Bombay had to obtain its 'goods of the first order'
(raw materials) and 'half-materials' (machinery and mill
stores) from long distances and had to place its goods in
equally distant markets, the geographical distance relations of
its industry seem to be unsatisfactory; but it has to be borne
in mind that for influencing the location of industries it is the
transport relations and not the distance relations that have
economic importance. Sea transport is always cheaper over
long distances and places on the sea-coast enjoy favourable
transport relations,, if harbour facilities are available. Bombay
being a port with a fine natural harbour enjoyed the advan-